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It must not be forgotten, moreover, that every great religion has in
the course of time brought forth the most different forms of belief,
sentiment and organization, and therefore has moulded social
relations, and in particular nationality, in quite different ways.
We often find that monotheism, through mystical contemplation
or speculation, ran into pantheism, or through the intrusion of
popular superstitions assumed a polytheistic colour, and vice
versa. The interactions between religion and social forces are
complicated, and frequently indirect and unconscious.
Sentiments and ideas more or less approaching modern nation-
ality can be found in many peoples of all ages, and in a few cases
the parallels are marked. Yet national aspirations first reached
a comparatively high degree of realization and a very conscious
form in Western Europe. It is obvious that the modern type of
nationality is a product of our Western civilization, which has
grown up on the soil of Western Christianity. The great Oriental
peoples, and even Hellas and Rome, have not created our type
of nationality and national State. Nor have they produced
systems like our experimental science, our critical history, our
technical and economic organization, and our fundamental social
and political institutions which were so closely interwoven with
the rise of< modern nationality. The reason was by no means
any difference in the mental equipment of those peoples.1 Many
inventions which have been fundamental for our modern civiliza-
tion were made much earlier in Asia, for example, printing. But
no great use was made of them because the social system had
no need of them.
We have defined national aspirations as a striving for unity,
liberty, individuality and prestige, or for personality. Our pres-
ent task, therefore, is to examine how religion has influenced
these aspirations. The most characteristic trait of our modern
civilization is the high degree of intellectual, Social and political
freedom, which implies equalizing and unifying tendencies. The
growth of this spirit has been decisively stimulated and fostered
by' Christianity. Before entering, however, into the investiga-
tion of this specific connexion, it is advisable to glance at certain
general aspects of the problem.
1 It must be emphasized most strongly that the spirit of a civilization is the product
of most complex historical and social forces, and cannot be interpreted as the mani-
festation of the soul of a race. The unity of the human mind is not disproved by the
diversity of civilizations. An Indian scholar says: ** It is impossible to mention a
single institution or ideal in the Occident for which a parallel or replica is not to be
found in the Orient." Of, Benoy .Kumar Sarkar, The Political Institution* and Theories
of the Hindus, 1922, and The Futurism of Young Asia, 1922, where ample parallels of this
kind are given. Cf. also my book Raft and Civilization, 1928.